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The  Militia. — Ever  since  the  eastern  go¬ 
vernors  resolved  to  exert  their  authority  in 
support  of  the  rights  of  that  part  of  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  denominated  the  militia;  and 
more  especially,  since  Governor  Chittenden, 
of  Vermont,  has  recalled  the  militia  of  that 
state,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  this  subject  has  become  more  and 
more  interesting.  If,  on  the  one  hand,^  the 
general  government  shall  persist  in  claiming 
the  right,  and  should  exert  Its  power,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  wh(»lc  mass  of  our  effective  popula¬ 
tion,  into  mere  machines  of  w  ar ;  if  that  go¬ 
vernment  should  boldly  exert  its  energies,  to 
take  the  son  from  his  parents,  and  the  father 
from  his  family ;  the  mechanic  from  his  trade, 
and  the  farmer  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
land,  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  foreign  terri¬ 
tories;  if  Mr.  Madison  shall  persist  in  his 
scheme  of  converting  the  inhabitants  of  an 
industrious,  peaceable,  moral,  religious,  happy 
coonttf,  iptxiA  people^  abourujirrg  in 


I  lolly,  vice,  barbarity  and  wickedness  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  governors  of  the  New* 
England  states  shall  persist  in  their  holy  de¬ 
termination,  to  oppose  this  claim  as  an  usurp¬ 
ation,  it  is  very  evident^  that  a  conflict  of 
most  desperate  character  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ;  unless  indeed  the  executive  magis¬ 
trate  of  tlic  general  government  has  set  up  a 
pretension,  which  he  dares  not  run  the  hazard 
of  supporting.  I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  in 
the  present  posture  of  the  question,  there 
does  not  seem  any  menace  of  danger.  For 
the  president  has  not  been  more  extravagant, 
ill  the  pretension  he  has  set  up,  than  tame 
and  humble,  in  overlooking  the  resistance  it 
has  encountered.  3Iost  imperiously  and  im- 
pei-atively,  he  has  claimed  all  :  and  most 
mildly  and  amiably  has  permitted  all  to  be 
kept  from  him,  by  all  who  chose  to  disregard 
and  contemn  his  call.  Let  us  briefly  recur  to 
the  despicable  scene  we  have  witnessed.  The 
president  has  said  tlie  whole  militia  belong 
to  me ;  send  me  the  men,  be  lias  said  to  the 
governors ;  the  governors  hav'e  met  the  de¬ 
mand  by  a  plump  refusal ;  and  there  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  ever  since  rested  as  quietly  as  if  the 
pretension  had  never  been  made;  and  the 
president  has  ventunied  on  no  measures  what¬ 
ever  to  get  the  militia !  This  is  a  singular 
state  of  things.  Has  the  great  and  wise  man 
no  means,  by  which  he  can  get  them?  has 
the  constitution  given  him  the  right  to  have 
them,  and  yet  provided  him  with  no  means  to 
render  that  right  practicable  and  effectual? 
Then  it  is  a  very  strange,  a  very  scurvy  con¬ 
stitution  !  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  militia  men  in  the  United  States,  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  ease ;  all  the  endearmeats 
of  domestic  happiness ;  presenting  scenes  of 
felicity  which  the  arch  enemy  of  man  would 
be  tortured  to  behold ;  do  these  men  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  president,  and  has  he  not  the 
nuans  to  get  one  of  them  in  all  New-Englandt 
What !  NOT  ONE  ?  A  right  so  GREAT,  and  NO 
means  at  all,  to  support  it !  who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  right?  Why,  at  first  blush,  it  is  an 
absolute  absurdity.  But  perhaps,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  has  the  means.  I  confess  I  never  yet 
heard  cf  any*  except  the  virulent  ftireettvcr 
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of  hireling  editors,  and  the  empty  gascona-  mits  the  exercise  of  them  to  be  vvrested  from 
dings  of  his  noisy  meml^ers  of  congress.  his  hands.  In  the  former  case,  governmen 

But  if  we  are  to  supp.ose,  that  by  the  con-  becomes  the  terror,  in  the  latter,  the  con¬ 
stitution,  he  has  the  right,  and  the  means  to  tempt  of  the  people.  The  man  who  is  the 
support  the  right,  then,  how  does  the  matter  cause.of  either,  is  not  fit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a 
stand  ?  Simply  thus :  He  has  never  attempt-  free  people.  Let  it  not  be  suspected,  that  I 
-dd  to  enforce  the  right ;  for  he  has  never  at-  desire  to  put  the  mild  and  amiable  Madison 
tempted  to  exercise  any  one  of  the  means  “  vpan  kis  tnettle.*'  I  merely  mean  to  speak 
necessary  to  support  it.  And  then  we  come  of  the  past  as  it  is — as  every  one  knows  it  is. 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  president  has  not  IMcasurcs  and  not  men,  is  the  democratic 
endeavoured  to  usurp  powers  that  did  not  be-  motto — a  detestable  one  to  be  sure,  and  as 
long  to  him ;  but  he  possesses  the  powers ;  ridiculous  as  detestable — fruit  and  no  trees — 
and  all  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge,  is,  that  Newtown  pippins—but  no  trees— Spitzen*- 
he  has  not  the  spirit,  though  he  has  the  means,  burghs,  but  let  us  dig  them  like  potatoes ! 
to  enable  him  to  exercise  them.  Take  which  Measures  and  not  men  !  Now  if  the  ivar-hawks 
we  may,  however :  deny  Mr.  President  the  can  be  satisfied,  in  this  instance,  either  with 
right  and  the  means ;  or  grant  him  both,  and  tlie  measure  or  the  man,  or  rather  with  the 
what  is  the  result  ?  tio  jneastire^  and  the  no  man^  they  will  be  en- 

He  is  either  a  usurper,  without  (he  firmness  titled  to  meet  greater  dislike,  than  even  I 
requisite  to  sustain  the  character ;  or,  he  is  ever  felt  tow  ards  them, 
prevented  from  exercising  his  lawful,  consti-  After  having  shown  that,  take  all  his  con- 
tutional  authority,  without  daring  to  enforce  duct  togellier,  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Madi- 
the  rights  ot  the  chief  magistrate  oi  the  son  can  he  right;  seeing  that  if  he  was  right, 
union.  He  is  a  timid  usurper,  or  a  nerveless  ju  ordering  the  militia  out,  he  must  be  wrong 
president;  take  either,  and  I  ask,  is  such  a  |br  not  trying  to  make  them  come;  and  if  he 
man  fit  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a  great  peo-  had  no  right  to  make  them  come,  that  he  was 
pie  ?  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  matter  alx)iit  which  wrong  for  ordering  them ;  and  by  consequence, 
the  contention  is.  It  is  no  less  a  question,  that  one  way  or  the  other,  he  must  be  in  the 
than  w'hether  the  whole  active  male  popula-  wrong  ;  I  liopc  I  may  permitted  to  show  how, 
tion  of  New-Englaiid,  and  the  rest  of  the  rnherein,  and  why  he  is  wrong.  In  doing  so, 
union,  may  and  must,  upon  the  expression  ot  l  am  com[>elIed  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge 
his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  be  brought  into  of  utterly  neglecting  to  enforce  his  constitii- 
the  field  or  not.  He  says  they  may..  Go-  tional  authority  by  constitutional  means — 
vernor  Pennington,  and  the  like  sort  oi  hum-  there  would  be  something  in  tlie  abaudon- 
ble  accommodating  gentry  say  tliey  may.  In  naent  of  constitutional  powers  and  duties,  so 
fact,  the  president  and  his  governors  say,  not  weak,  so  imiaecile,  so  wretchedly  contempti- 
only,  that  constitutionally  they  may,  but  that  ble,  that  I  must  leave  it  to  his  friends  to 
actually,  it  is  necessary  they  shoutd  come  thrust  that  horn  of  the  dilemma  into  his  ma- 
forth ;  but  they  do  not.  Here  is  may  and  jesty’s  sides.  I  shall  undertake  to  dance  him 
must  in  favour  of  the  president,  and  against  a  little  on  the  other  ;  and,  making  a  brief  ap- 
Ihe  militia :  and  yet,  in  the  end,  the  militia  plication  of  what  has  been  already  premised, 
are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please.  If  the  shall  insist,  in  this  place,  that  the  reason  why 
president  had  a  right  to  make  the  call  he  Mr.  Madison  exercised  no  means  to  enforce 
did,  and  the  means  to  enforce  it,  can  any  his  pretended  right  to  order  out  the  militia, 
thing  be  more  despicable  than  his  meek  ac-  was,  because  he  had  no  means ;  and  therefore 
quiescence  in  the  disobedience  it  has  met.  that  his  claim  of  a  right,  when  he  had  no 
All  I  choose  to  say  to  it  now,  is,  that  extrava-  means  to  enforce  it,  was  an  usurped  claim, 
gant  pretensions  should  at  least  have  a  little  i  shall  be  more  clearly  understood  when  I 
heart  to  support  them,  be  the  pretender  who  state  what  the  right  claim  is ;  and  what  is  set 
he  may ;  and  that  a  chief  magistrate  endan-  up  against  it.  The  right  claimed  is  this  > 
gers  the  constitution  and  laws,  almost  equally,  **  When  I,  the  president,  say,  one  of  the  cases 
whether  he  claim  powers  that  do  not  belong  “  mentioned  in  the  constitution,  autliorising 
9  to  bun#  or  clauning  them  when  they  do,  per-  “  the  call  of  the  militia  exists,  my  word  is  to 
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•*  be  taken  as  conclmive  evidence  that  the 
**  case  exists ;  and  accordingly  you,  the  go- 
“  vernor,  must  make  the  militia  march.” 
The  eastern  governors  on  the  other  hand  say, 
you  have  a  right,  no  doubt  to  declare,  that  in 
your  opinion,  the  case  exists — ^you  have  a 
right  to  make  a  call — exactly  as  you  have  a 
right  to  **  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,” 
but  then  they  are  not  obliged  to  cowif,"mere- 
ly  because  you  do  call  for  them.  Your  de¬ 
claration  is  not  tifinchisire  evidence  that  one 
of  the  cases  contemplated  exists.  But  the 
state  upon  which4*!e  call  is  made,  has  a  right 
definitively  and  cemclmively  to  decide,  whether 
the  case  does,  or  does  not,  exist. 

•  Such  then  being  the  question,  we  proceed 
to  look  into  it  a  little  more  narrowly,  than 
was  done  in  the  last  number.  Before  the 
formation  of  the  general  government,  the 
state  governments  were  in  existence,  as  per¬ 
fect,  independent  sovereignties,  having  each 
the  right  and  power,  within  their  respective 
limits,  to  do  all  the  acts,  which  an  independ¬ 
ent  empire  may  do.  Tliey  might  have  remain- 
e<l  separate  and  distinct,  if  they  had  chosen  to 
do  so.  But  they  thought  it  better  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  general  government,  to  whose  care 
they  committed  certain  objects,  for  the  at¬ 
taining  and  securing  of  which,  they  delegated 
to  that  government  certain  powers.  That 
government  then  is  not  a  self-existent^  but  a 
created  government.  It  does  not  act  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  ANY  ORIGINAL  POWERS  OF  ITS  OWN,  but 

by  virtue  ot^  powers  delegated  to  it.  And 
consequently,  it  ought  to  exercise  no  pow'ers, 
but  such  as  have  l)ecn  thus  delegated.  And 
when  a  question  arises,  w  hether  any  particu¬ 
lar  power  has  been  delegated  or  not,  all  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  look  into  the  constitution.  It 
is  there,  or,it  is  not  there.  If  it  cannot  Ik? 
found  in  this  power  of  attorney,  under  which 
the  general  government  acts,  it  has  not  been 
delegated.  And  therefore,  in  tlie  nature  of 
things  as  well  as  by  the  express  provision  of 
the  instrument  itself,  the  attorney  can  do  no¬ 
thing  but  what  he  is  authorized  to  do ;  and 
what  he  cannot  do,  can  of  course  be  done  only 
by  his  principaL-» 

The  old  anti-federalists,  .who  have  lately 
fkllen  so  violently  in  love  with  the  federal 
constitution  and  the  union ;  who,  like  a  vi¬ 
brating  pendulum,  are  now  on  this  extreme, 
now  on  that,  jneapabje  of  reposing  at  the 


medium  point  of  sober  moderation,  have,  in 
relation  to  this  militia  question,  set  up  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  constniction,  which  goes  directly  to 
the  extinction  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state 
governments ;  and  caimot  fail  to  produce  an 
actual  consolidation  of  the  states,  reducing 
them,  individually,  to  mere  skeletons  of  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  and  the  way  these  new  light  federal¬ 
ists  argue,  is  this  r  When  the  genera!  govern¬ 
ment  desires  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  it  may 
employ,  all  the  means  useful  to  the  purpose ; 
or  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  the  na¬ 
tional  defence  is  committed  to  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  therefore  they  may  not  only 
definitively  declare  a  danger  to  exist,  which 
every  man  in  the  country  w'ell  knows,  does 
not  exist,  but  they  may  also  seize  upoh,  and 
employ  all  tlie  means,  w  hich  in  their  pleasure, 
they  declare  necessary  to  avert  the  danger, 
although  tliese  means  were  never  granted 
them  by  the  constitution.  A  moment’s  re¬ 
flection  will  show,  that  the  practical  amount 
of  these  positions,  is  simply  this  :  there  is  a 
federal  government,  and  it  may  do  just  wlut 
it  pleases,  however  unauthorized,  however  re¬ 
stricted  and  forbidden.  If  you  ask  these  ^n- 
tlemen,  wiiy  were  particular  powers  pai'ticu- 
larly  delegated  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  particular  objects,  committed  to  the 
general  government,  if  they  are  entitled  to 
use  all  means  necessary  in  their  opinion  to 
the  accomplishment  of  any  given  end  ?  why 
did  the  states  reserve  to  themselves  the  pow¬ 
ers  not  delegated,  if  all  powders  w^re  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  delegated  ?  They  are  at  once  brought 
to  a  dead  point,  aiid  can  make  no  reply.  The 
truth  is,  the  powers  were  particularly  ami 
specifically  designate<l,  so  that  there  might 
afterwards  be  nothing  of  this-doctrine,  that  all 
means,  connected  with  the  end,  were  by  con¬ 
struction  delegated ;  it  was  intended  that 
ennmeratim  and  not  construction  should  be 
the  rule,  in  every  case  where  there  was  an 
enumeration.  Tlie  convention  and  the  states, 
instead'of  leaving  things  at  loose  ends,  chose, 
after  they  had  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
general  government,  certain  objects  to  specif/ 
also  by  the  exercise  of  what  means  these  obr 
jects  should  be  attained.  They  chose  to  leave 
no  chance  for  the  assumption  by  the  genera] 
government  of  jiowers,  which  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  entrust  to  them;  nor  to  tho* 
state  goTcmmenti  to  deny  to  the  general  gOf 
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Ternmcnt,  those,  which  they  ought  of  right  to 
exercise.  They  said  to  congress,  in  short, 
this,  and  this,  and  this,  you  arc  to  do ;  and, 
these,  and  these,  and  these,  arc  the  means  by 
which  you  are  to  operate.  Indeed  it  is  very 
clear,  if  a  detailed  enumeration  of  powers  de¬ 
legated,  and  a  carefully  expressed  denial  and 
reservation  of  all  other  powers,  does  not  con¬ 
fine  the  delegates  to  the  exercise  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  delegated,  it  ivould  be  impossible  to  use 
language  strong  enough  to  confine  him. 

If  this  exposition  is  correct,  let  us  next  see 
how  much  it  is  strengthened,  by  the  fact,  that 
the  constitution  cannot  operate  if  the  adverse 
one  should,  in  the  case  examined,  be  adopted. 
For  it  is  very  evident,  that  if  you  make  the 
president  supreme  arbiter  of  the  fact,  whether 
the  case  alleged,  does  or  docs  not  exist,  you 
make  him  a  judge,  but  without  power  to  en¬ 
force  his  judgment  But  if  you  make  the  go¬ 
vernor  the  judge,  HE  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  his  determination  efiectual.  I  speak 
not  now  merely  upon  the  ground  of  the  Jacts 
we  have  all  witnessed;  that  the  president 
has  called  upon  the  state  governors  for  their 
militia,  and  that  they  have  refused  to  let  him 
have  them.  I  do  not  now  insist  merely,  that 
the  president  has  been  unable  to  enforce,  that 
he  has  not  so  much  as  attempted  to  enforce, 
his  demands ;  while  the  governors,  on  the , 
other  hand,  liave  been  able  to  reduce  their  j 
construction  to  actual  and  undisturbed  prac¬ 
tice  .  Bui  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  why  the 
president  has  not  been  able  to  carry  his  con¬ 
struction  into  effect ;  and  why  the  governors 
have  succeeded  with  theirs.  And  I  think  I 
shall  show,  that  it  is  because,  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  means  are  withheld^  from  the  presi¬ 
dent^  to  enforce  his :  and  because  by  the  same 
constitution  the  means  are  left  with  the  states 
.jU>  eoforce  theirs.  And  then  I  think  it  will 
result,  demonstratively,  that  of  two  ways  of 
Working  the  constitution,  that  must  be  the 
right  one  which  will  work,  and  that  the  wrong 
one,  which  will  not  work. 

When  the  general  government  calls  for  the 
militia  of  a  state,  under  whose  control,  in 
whose  possession  are  they  ?  that  of  the  state ; 
that  Is,  the  governor  is  commander  in  chief, 
and  all  the  officers  under  him  are  appointed 
by  the  state,  in  some  cases,  by  himself.  If 
the  governor,  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
^tate  sovereignty,  says,  none  of  the  cases  con- 


j  templated  in  the  constitution  exist,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  cannot  have  the  militia,  how  is  Mr/ 
Presiilcnt  to  get  them  ?  Congress  may  indeed 
**  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disci¬ 
plining  the  militia  but  that  docs  not  ena¬ 
ble  the  president  to  possess  himself  of  them. 

I  “  Congress  may  provide  for  governing  such 
!  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed^  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States.’*  But  they  are 
not  authorised  to  provide  for  governing  such 
parts  as  are  not  so  employed.  Their  right  to 
govern  takes  effect,  w  hen,  and  not  until,  they 
are  in  the  service.  The  question  still  remains, 
when  are  they  to  be  got  into  the  service  f 
When  they  are  necessary  to  “  execute  the 
laws,  repel  invasions,  and  snppress  insurrec¬ 
tions.”  Now  comes  the  time,  when  the  pre¬ 
sident,  being  appointed  by  congress,  as  their 
officer,  to  call  for  them,  if  either  of  these  cases 
should,  in  his  opinion,  exist.  The  president 
then  declares  the  case  to  exist,  and  calls  for 
the  militia.  On  whom  does  he  call  ?  on  the 
governor  of  the  state.  Why  on  the  governor^ 
particularly  ?  Because  in  every  state  the  go¬ 
vernor  has  the  command  of  the  militia,  ii\ 
virtue  of  his  office  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
people..  This  governor,  who  holds  his  office, 
not  under  the  general  government,  but  under 
the  people,  (under  tiie  militia-men,  the  ma¬ 
jority)  of  his  state ;  w  ho  i.s  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  state  to  keep  its  rights  iiniu- 
fringed,  and  who  is  by  no  process  amenable 
to  the  general  government;  this  governor 
takes  upon  himself  to  say,  none  of  the  cases 
contemplated  have  occurred,  and  therefore  1 
refuse  to  put  the  militia  in  your  possession. 
Should  the  president  hereupon  issue  his  or¬ 
ders  to  the  officers,  next  in  grade  to  the  go¬ 
vernor;  and  should  these  take  measures  tu 
get  the  militia  out,  then,  the  state  remove 
them,  and  they  immediately  become  impo¬ 
tent,  they  are  unable  to  move  a  step.  It 
turns  out,  then,  that  neither  the  president 
nor  congress  are  provided  with  machinery,  by 
which  they  can  enforce  their  demand.  But 
the  states  and  their  governors  are  by  this  very 
constitution,  provided  with,  or  rather  left  in 
possession  of,  all  the  means,  to  enable  them  to 
persist  in  their  refusal.  And  now,  if  Mr, 
Madison’s  partizans  are  to  be  believed,  that 
excellent  constitution,  to  which  they  have 
latterly  taken  with  such  outrageous  violence, 
has  given  the  right  to  one  party ;  srnd  THif 
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MfANS  effectually  to  resist  the  right  to  the  “  ed  in  the  scrtirc  of  the  United  States,  re-* 
other.  The  right  qf  entry^  as  the  lawyers  “  serving  to  the  states  respectively,  the 
express  it,  is  given  to  the  plaintiff';  hut  the  “  appointment  of  the  officers.”  This  is 
posse  comilatvs  to  the  defendant,  Tliese  gen-  clear  and  intelligible  language.  Congress  has 
tlemen  rhakc  the  constitution  to  say,  to  con-  no  power  over  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
gress:  the  right  hehmgs  to  yoih  but  you  shall  of  the  militia,  even  when  “employed  in  the 
not  enforce  it.  To  the  states^  you  are  wrong  service  of  the  United  States.”  For,  as  they 
if  you  refuse,  but  we  give  you  aU  the  means  have  not  made  these  officers,  they  cannot  «rt- 
yofu  need,  if  you  choose  to  resist  the  right.  Tnake  them.  Is  some  officer  of  the  militia,  in 
Evidently  all  this  is  extremely  absurd,  their  opinion,  unfit;  they  cannot  remove 
But  if  w'e  adopt  the  construction  of  the  eas-  him ;  for,  he  is  the  staters  officer,  not  theirs  ; 
tern  governors,  the  constitution  is  at  once  hm/,  but  not  sold  to  them ;  to  be  used  for  a 
rendered  plain  and  practicable.  You  ask  for  time,  not  always;  for  a  particular  occasion, 
Dur  militia,  Mr.  President ;  they  are  under  for  all  occasions ;  to  be  used,  as  they  are^ 
o\tr  command  ;  in  ovr  possession ;  you  are  en-  ^md  not  otherwise.  Is  some  officer  of  militia 
titled  to  them,  only  in  certain  cases.  Now  deserving  of  advancement,  in  the  opinion  of 
befoi-e  we  let  them  go  out  of  our  possession,  congress,  they  cannot  promote  him;  does  a 
into  yours,  we  claim  the  right  to  see  whether,  private  give  promise  of  great  usefulness; 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  only,  you  can  be  they  cannot  even  appoint  him  an  ensign  ia 
entitled  to  them,  have  occurred  ;  and  as  we  the  militia.  For  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
are  not  obliged  to  part  w  ith  tliem,  until  such  w  expressly  reserved  to  the  states.  If  it 
a  case  occurs,  we  choose  to  judge  for  ourselves,  had  been  intended,  that  congress  should  have 
whether  such  a  case  has  occurred  or  not.  Ifj  the  power  to  make  them  fight,  how  and  when 
we  think  it  has,  we  give  them  to  you  ;  if  we  they  pleased,  surely  it  would  have  been  per- 
think  it  lias  not,  we  give  them  not ;  for  how  niitted  them,  to  put  the  militia  under  such 
can  we  answer  it  to  our  constituents,  to  our  officers,  as  were  most  fit  to  lead  them  to  bat- 
oatlis,  to  order  our  fellow  citizens  to  perform  tic.  When  they  had  been  tried  in  the  course 
services,  and  incur  dangers,  to  which  they  are  of  service,  then  only,  could  it  be  known, 
not,  by  the  constitution,  subject?  In  such  a  which  were  most  fit;  and  yet  we  find  con- 
case,  you  cannot  have  them;  and  therefore,  gress  have  not  the  power  either  to  appoint  or 
ill  the  present  case,  you  shall  not.  promote  those  w'ho  are  tlie  most  fit.  Why 

Possession  is  a  great  point  in  reason,  asjlfds  incongruity,  this  absurdity,  if  it  be  true, 
well  as  law.  he  who  demands  possession  of.  ^  Ibe  partizans  of  Mr.  Madison  contend,  and 
what  I  have,  should  show  not  only  a  better  ^  Governor  Pennington  so  roundly  asserts 
right,  than  I  have,  but  he  should  have  also  Ibat  “  the  militia  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
the  means,  to  get  the  thing  claimed.  The  “  general  government,  whenever  the  public 
states  have  possession  of  the  militia.  No  “  exigencies  shall  require  it  ?”  Themiiaiafl^ 
means  are  provided  to  enable  congress  to  de-  “disposal,”  and  their  officers  utterly  our 
vest  them  of  that  possession;  and  1  conclude  reach,  of  congress!  I  answer,  it  is  a 

this  part  of  Uie  subject  by  saying,  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  “  reserving  to  the 
means  were  withheld,  evidently,  because  thej^^^^^t  fbe  right  of  deciding,  not  only,  whe- 
right,  pretended,  was  never  meant  to  be  ther  the  cases  put  in  the  constitution  have 
given.  The  right  to  decide  definitively  was  ’  occurred,  but  whether  they  continue  to  exist, 
withheld  from  congress,  and  the  means  with  I’or,  it  will  not  escape  an  accurate  mind,  that 
ft  ;  it  was,  with  the  means,  reserved  to  the  if  the  states  intended  to  reserve  to  themselves 
states ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  presi-  the  right  of  deciding  whether,  when  the  pre^ 
dcoPs  call  bag  not,  and  their  determination  sident  made  a  call,  a  case  proper  for  it  exists 
has  been,  final  and  conclusive.  »*  therefore  reserved  to  themselves  the 

Tliere  is,  however,  yet  another  v>dw  of  this  means  which  would  enable  them  to  act  upon, 
matter,  which  places  the  question  utterly  be-  and  enforce  their  decision ;  that  tlwy  would 
yond  the  reach  of  doubt.  It  has  been  seen,  abo  see  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
that  congress  may  provide  “  for  governing  another  cas^  which  also  required  the  reten^ 
o  such  parts  of  Cie  miritfa  as  may  be  emjjjiy-j  tlon  of  competent  power  in  Che  hands  of  t|ie. 
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states ;  a  case  different  in  circumstances,  but  all,  of  being  shot ;  for  I  wish  to  suppose  the 
exactly  the  same  in  principle,  as  the  other,  worst.  The  state  hereupon  removes  the  offi- 
And  that  is  the  case  in  which,  when  the  inili-  cers — the  effect  of  which  is,  to  leave  the  men 
tia  had  been  ordered  and  sent  out,  “  to  exe-  without  officers — “  the  appointment  of  the  offv- 
cute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrection,  or  repel  errs,  (we  remember,)  is  (expressly)  reserved 
invasion,**  it  should  be  attempted  to  keep  to  the  states."  The  privates  of  the  militia 
them,  although  the  cause  for  calling  them  had  are  now  deprived  of  officers ;  and  congress 
CEASED  to  exist.  Now  how  to  provide  for  caniK)t  appoint  any  for  them,  are  they  to  be 
getting  them  back  in  sudi  a  case?  At  the  fought  without  officers  ?  If  not,  who  is  to  give 
time  the  constitution  was  proposed,  it  was  them  orders,  or  to  lead  them  on  ?  Or  can  they 
plain  enough,  that  it  would  have  to  encounter  be  punished  for  disobeying  orders,  when  none 
a  perfect  hurricane  of  opposition.  It  would  were  ever  given  to  them,  because  there  was 
have  been,  therefore,  most  impolitic  in  the  nobody  to  give  them.  Gingress  cannot  officer 
proposers  of  the  constitution,  to  have  guarded,  them ;  that  is  certain ;  and  even  our  doughty 
by  express  provisions,  against  a  usurpation  of  generals  have  learnt  enough  to  know,  tifet  if 
80  flagitious  a  character  :  for  the  guard  w  ould  they  cannot  be  officered,  they  must  be  fought 
have  created  much  greater  alarm,  than  it  to  much  greater  disadvantage,  than  even  they 
could  ever  silence.  The  framers  of  that  con-  have  fought  their  men,  latterly, 
stitution,  however,  could  not  be  inattentive  It  is  evident,  therefore,  finally,  that  all  the 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  case.  But  instead  use  congress  can  make  of  the  militia,  when 
of  expressing  an  ill-timed  apprehension  of  it,  the  state  calls  them  home,  and  exerts  its 
they  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  an  usurpa-  constitutional  means  over  them,  is  to  keep 
tion  of  this  sort,  could  never  succeed,  without  and  feed  them ;  for  they  can  never  be  obtaiu- 
rendering  the  militia  force  improperly  de-  ed,  because,  they  can  never  be  employed,  for 
tained,  utterly  ineffective,  or  if  they  were  any  thing  else  than  what  the  regular  troops 
rendered  effective,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  have  thus  far  accomplished,  that  is,  to  eat 
by  meaiy;  of  such  a  palpable  violation  of  the  out  the  substance  of  the  land,  and  load  it  with 
constitution,  as  nmist  excite  universal  execi’a-  debts^  that  are  never  to  be  extinguished,  and 
tion,  if  it  should  be  attempted,  while  any  /ojres,  that  are  never  to  cease.  This  the  militia 
general  attachment  to  that  constitution  re-  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  fit  for, 
inained.  In  this  spirit,  they  ordered,  that  and  nothing  more. 

the  states  alone  should  appoint  officers  for  the  Whatever  view  therefore  is  taken  of  this 
militia.  Was  the  provision  sufficient?  We  great  and  interesting  question,  we  still  arrive, 
shall  see  presently.  and  must  arrive  always,  at  one  and  the  same 

There  is  a  case  of  insurrection,  we  suppose,  conclusion  ;  The  militia  belong  to  the  state  ; 
The  militia  are  ordered,  and  sent  out.  The  they  are  the  state;  for  they  are  the 
insurrection  is  suppressed,  says  the  state  of  people  of  the  state.  They  have  reserved 
Vermont,  by  its  governor.  Or  the  militia  to  themselves,  the  right  of  saying  whether  the 
have  been  sent  out,  to  repel  invasion.  It  is  cases  have,  or  have  not  occurred,  in  which 
repelled,  says  the  state,  tliere  is  no  longer  an  they  are  to  abandon  their  profitable  employ- 
apprehension  of  it.  The  governor,  therefore,  ments,  their  domestic  comtbrts,  the  endcar- 
orders  the  militia  home.  The  officers  of  con-  ments  of  home,  and  the  thousand  nameless 
gress  say,  the,  insurrection  is  not  suppressed ;  blessings  connected  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  invasion  is  not  repelled ;  the  danger  is  becoming  sick  by  living  on  provisions  to 
not  over :  therefore,  say  they,  the  militia  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed ;  for 
shall  remain.  Here  congress  and  the  state  the  purpose  of  being  ordered  aliout  like  slaves; 
are  at  issue.  Each  must  of  course  use  consti-  for  the  purpose  of  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
tutional  means  in  the  conflict.  What  means  clemency  of  the  weather,  and  destroyed  by 
have  congress  ?  They  may  say  (and  hey  may  the  rigours  of  a  frightful  climate;  for  the 
do  it  too)  if  you  endeavour  to  return  home,  purpose,  in  short,  of  being  made  instruments 
you  shall  be  shot.  The  militia  therefore  re-  and  victims  in  the  sanguinaiy  conflict.  I  know 
plains ;  it  is  known,  at  liome,  that  they  do  so  there  are  war-hawks,  who  laugh  to  scorn  re- 
rem^^iu  because  tney  arc  airaid,  officers  and  flections  of  this  sort ;  who,  to  make  a  few 
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jAading  men,  what  they  call,  glorious,  would  have  never  been  of  the  least  service  to  the 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  people  miserable,  country,  nor  ever  could  be,  because  none  of 
But  let  us  never  forget,  that  the  wars,  which  the  cases  have  occurred,  or  were  likely  to  oc- 
even  make  the  few,  glorious,  make  the  cur,  in  which  they  could,  possibly,  be  required 
MANY  WRETCHED  ,*  and  that  in  every  war,  a  to  fight.  Our  governor  then,  or  rather,  the 
great  portion  of  human  wretchedness  is  cer-  president’s  paymaster,  instead  of  being  the 
tain ;  while  its  boasted  reward,  glory,  is  un-  dtfejider,  has  been  the  tormerUer  of  the  peo» 
certain.  Jjct  our  own  war  be  the  illustra-  pie.  Instead  of  being  their  representative, 
tion ;  it  has  produced  wretchedness  in  abiin-  he  has  been  the  instniment  of  the  president’s 
dance ;  but  not  a  beam  of  glory  has  played  falsehood.  Let  him  look  to  it !  for,  great  is 
around  the  brows  of  even  one  of  opr  generals,  the  truth,  and  it  will  prevail ! 

To  themselves,  militia,  the  people,  have  —  '  — 

reserved  the  right  of  saying,  wlicther  it  has  R^aosPECT.-Thirty  years  have  passed 
been  falsely,  artfully,  and  wickedly  plotted  to  independence  of  the  United  States 

make  them  actors  in  such  scenes ;  or  whether  achieved.  Compared  with  that  of  other 
they  have  been  Jairlif,  honestly,  bona  fide,  has  been  short,  but  it  has 

called  forth,  either  “to  exermte  the  laws-  been  crowded  with  events,  at  once  perplexing 
suppress  Insurrections-or  repel  invasion.”  i,^tructive  i  in  some  respects  delightful. 
This  right  they  exercise  by  representatives,  others  lamentable.  This  short  history  has 
legislative  and  executive,  in  whose  election  ^,,6  practicability,  the  permanence, 

none  but  themselves  partake,  and  who  are  ^be  security  of  our  republican  system,  in  a 
responsible  only  to  toem.  These  represen ta-  state  of  peace ;  for  we  have  enjoyed  Uiirty 
lives  ol  the  people,  in  the  eastern  states,  have  ye2u*s  of  peace ;  thirty  years  of  liberty  and 
decided,  that  the  pretence  ol  invasion  on  Jjappiness.  For  peace  then,  our  system  of 
which  the  president  proceeded,  was  a  false  confederated  republican  sovereignties  has  by 
pretence,  from  the  beginning.  And  any  practice,  becai  ascertained,  to  be  the  best  the- 
man  who  shall,  at  this  time,  venture  to  say,  >voiid  ever  beheld.  And  now  the  experiment 
that  tile  militia  were  truly  called  for  the  pur-  I  jj;  jq  lie  made,  whetlier  its  pure  principles 
pose  of  cuppressing  insurreciitmt  or  repelling  (.^11  be  preserved  inviolate,  in  a  state  of  war; 
invasion^  would  be  set  down  for  a  fool,  or  whether,  during  its  continuance,  the  security 
something  much  worse.  The  eastern  govern-  of  person  and  property,  the  legitimate  objects 
ors  undertook  to  decide  ujion  the  fact;  and,  of  all  good  government,  will  remain  undisturb- 
by  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  the  country,  ed ;  whether  in  conflicts  between  the  civil 
they  decided  it  according  to  the  truth  !  On  j^^d  military  power,  the  former  will  be  able 
that  p(  iut  there  is,  no  longer,  a  doubt.  And  |  maintain  its  rightful  supremacy.  And 
the  rc^uit  ol  all  is,  that  it  the  governors  ol  whether,  when  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient 
New’ -England  had  not  interjKised  their  au-  disband  our  armies,  they  will  consent  to  be 
thority,  the  false  allegation  of  the  president  dispersed  into  the  great  mass  of  the  society, 
would  have  succeeded.  As  it  is,  the  truth  tVhile  w'e  are  engaged  in  making  these  ex- 
has  prevailed.  New’-England  has  been  free,  perinients,  it  is  to  be  lamented.  Unit  we  could 
and  (comparatively)  happy.  The  men  of  our  |  not  also  have  piade  another,  at  the  same  Ume ; 
state  have  been  the  suffering  victims  of  a  pal-  and  that  is, , whether  energetic  and  successful 
palde,  an  undeniable,  a  notorious  falsehood ;  war  could  be  prosecuted  under  our  form  of 
and  the  governor  of  the  state  of  JVew-Yoi'k,  gevemment?  This  experiment  cannot  be 
instead  of  sti-etching  forth  his  arm,  to  save  his  made  now,  because  the  administration  do  not 
constituents,  from  the  untrue^  and  therefore  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
illegal  call,  has  permitted  himself  to  be  and  because  also,  they  do  not  possess  the  ca- 
made  the  instniment,  the  most  active  instru-  pacity  .and  talents,  necsssary  in  the  conduct 
ment,  in  this  detestable  transaction.  And  of  great  affairs.  And  from  no  cause  perhaps, 
now,  every  body  sees,  what  the  eastern  go-  have  the  United  States  sufiered  more  severe- 
vernors  saw,  aqd  any  man  of  common  sense  jy  than  from  this  last,  even  when  in  a  state  of 
mjght  easily  have  seen  before,  that  after  All  peace ;  from  no  cause  can  they  suffer  more 
the  sqfferUigs  the  sailitik  have  endured,  the/  geverely,  when  in  a  state  of  war.  The  re-* 
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9ourcos  and  energies  of  the  country  itself,  the  demoa  aiut>ifi6n  stalks  forth  into  ill# 
gr€3at  as  they  are,  are  not  greater  than  the  haunts  of  men,  restless,  voracions  and  iiisatia- 
wisdom,  talents,  and  integrity  which  an  in-  bk,  that  we  witness  the  tears  of  the  afflicted,, 
fatuated  delusion  lias  banished  from  the  pub-  and  the  groans  of  the  wretched.  They  have 
lie  councils.  The  wisdom  and  integrity  which  been  the  music  to  which  the  monster  has  al- 
iodividuais  conhde  in,  in  matters  of  individual  ways  marched  to  uhcontroled  deminioo.  The 
difference ;  these  same  individuals  reject  when  fiend  has  desolated  the  earth,  like  a  raveiiouf 
offered  for  public  use.  This  is  not  all ;  the  pestilence,  he  has  consumed  it  with  a  burning 
intellect  now,  and  for  some  years,  employed  fury,  and  swelled  with  horrid  joy  in  surveying 
for  the  public,  though  utterly  deficient,  and  the  universal  havoc.  Such  a  being  sets  all 
ridiculously  feeble,  is  continued  to  be  tnisted.  reasoning  at  defiance ;  and  instead  of  learning 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  nature,  unfortunately  of  wisdom  from  what  he  has  done,  wc  can  only 
4>ur  people  to  look  continually  fonvard  with  admire,  and  wonder,  and  execrate.  When 
all  the  eagerness  of  hope  ;  w  hile  they  seldom  've  sec  him  described  in  histoty,  we  do  ex- 
recur  tc  the  scenes  that  are  past.  We  read  ecrate  him,  w  ith  an  indignation,  pure  and 
the  history  cf  other  nations  with  avidity  and  h<»ly.  How  comes  it  then,  that  in  real  life, 
delight.  Wc  descend  to  their  most  remote  incur  owm  day,  ami  generation,  we  behold 
periods,  that  we  may  gain  instruction,  and  the  living  monster  himself  in  all  his  terrors, 
learn  wisdom;  that  we  may  be  able  to  decide,  black  with  the  most  cruel  murders,  glutted 
why  some  have  been  fortunate,  and  prosper-  with  human  blood,  wallowing  in  human  niise- 
ous,  while  others  have  been  the  victims  of  ry,  without  abhorrence,  and  some  among  us, 
calamities,  which  make  humanity  shudder,  even  with  complacency  ?  How’  comes  it  that 
And  when  w’e  have  read  and  pondered  again  this  caiidi<late  lor  imperishable  infamy  and 
and  again,  our  inquiry  terminates  in  the  esta-  execration,  has  apologists,  admirers,  friends 
biishment  of  a  truth,  plain  and  simple  indeed,  on  this  earth,  w  hich  he  has  cau.sed  to  sweat 
but  which  accounts  for  tbe  horrible  destinies  blood?  How  comes  it  that  the  perjured  wretch - 
of  the  unhappy  millions  who  have  lived,  and  who  had  so  often  sworn  to  maintain  the  re- 
groaned,  and  perished,  in  other  ages  and  coun-  publican  liberties  of  his  own*  country ;  who 
tries.  Sometimes  wicked,  sometimes  feeble  had  consigned  to  ignominious  destnvrtion  all 
rulers,  sometimes  both,  are  found  in  the  an-  the  republics  his  arm  could  reach ;  how  comes 
Hals  of  a  nation.  And  national  misfortunes  it  that  he  has  friends  among  men  professing 
and  sufferings  have  uniformly  marked  the  pe-  unbounded  republicanism  ?  How  comes  it, 
riod,  when  such  rulers  governed.  And  al-  that  the  rulers  of  the  only  republic  on  earth 
though  the  miserable  sufferers,  the  subjects  are  found  figliting  at  his  side,  when  the  whole 
cf  these  rulers,  may  not  have  known,  and  civilized  world  besides  is  combined  in  a  con- 
j^rbaps  never  have  suspected  the  true  cause,  flict  for  its  liberty  and  independence  ?  How 
history  and  posterity  have  never  failed  to  comes  it,  wiiile  the  souls  of  thousands  and 
point  it  out  with  unerring  certainty ;  the  ru-  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  and  resolute  men 
Zerr  have  caused  it  all.  Weak  and  wicked,  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  tlicir  country’s 
one  or  both,  the  consequence  has  been  always  freedom,  are  testifying  against  the  enemy  of 
the  same.  And  we  arrive  therefore  at  this  man,  at  tiie  throne  of  eternal  justice,  tliat  we 
important  truth,  that  when  the  affairs  of  a  have  been  made  the  willing  instruments  of 
country,  possesssiug  great  and  energetic  re-  his  wickedness?  Impartial  history,  elevated 
sources ;  resources  equal  to  any  emergency,  above  the  passions,  the  delusion,  the  iufatua^ 
are  gradually  at  first,  and  precipitantly  at  tion  of  these  gloomy  and  degraded  times, 
last,  running  the  course  of  decay  and  ruin,  it  shall  inform  our  astonished  posterity,  that  it 
ihust  be  because  rulers  either  weak  or  wicked,  was  because  our  rulei*s  were  weak  and  wicked, 
or  both,  manage  its  concerns.  Posterity  shall  inquire  why  our  afiairs  from  a 

Sometimes,  indeed,  arises  a  horrible  phe-  high  and  flourishing  state  of  prosperity  sunli 
BLpmenon  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  into  deep  and  rapid  decay ;  and  history  shall 
jpursuing  his  course  like  a  baneful  meteor,  his  answer,  that  our  rulers  were  weak  and  wicked, 
path  marked  by  slaughter  and  blood,  by  ruin  Posterity  shall  inquire,  why  these  rulers  wem 
^  desolationr  deirth.  It  is-when  not  discarded  by  the  people :  and  history  must 
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ihwet,  becau^  tfic  people  impelled  by  the 
blind  spirit  of  party,  were  hurried  forward, 
blindly  and  obstinately,  to  their  destruction. 

But  are  the  sufferers  themselves  never  to 
awake  from  their  enchantment  ?  Is  the  spell 
eternal  ?  Is  there  in  the  incantations  of  pre¬ 
tended  republicanism,  a  charm  so  powerful, 
that  its  victims  can  no  longer  hear,  nor  see, 
nor  even  feel  ?  Does  the  sage  arise  from  the 
waste  of  the  midnight  oil  able  to  tell  you, 
how  nations  weak  and  miserable,  might  have 
been  powerful  and  happy  ?  Has  he  sought  for 
and  found  instniction  and  wisdom  ?  Can  he  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  nations  of  whom  he  has  read  ? 
Has  he  found  out  that  when  nilers  are  weak 
and  wicked,  national  suffering  follows ;  and 
can  he  not  see,  when  national  affairs  are  un¬ 
necessarily  running  to  ruin,  that  it  must  be, 
because  rulers  are  weak  and  wicked  ?  Ask 
him  to  examine  impartially  whether  we  were 
not  prosperous  and  happy  when  we  had  wise 
and  virtuous  rulers ;  entreat  him  to  reOect, 
whether  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  these,  that 
t>ur  condition  is  now  so  different ;  and  if  he 
has  been  educated  In  the  school  of  Jeffersoni¬ 
an  philosophy,  you  will,  instead  of  gaining 
npon  his  judgment,  only  invigorate  his  preju¬ 
dices,  and  inflame  his  obstinacy.  In  all  things 
else,  he  will  deliberately  trace  effects  to 
ciuses.  But  in  this,  passion  and  wilfulness 
throw  an  impenetrable  mist  over  his  brain, 
and  he  cannot,  he  will  not  see.  He  would 
often  be  ashamed  to  see,  and  afraid  to  own, 
the  truth.  If  men,  habituated  to  thinking  and 
studying,  hug  their  darling  prejudices  with  so 
much  obstinacy,  how  can  we  ho[>e  for  better 
results  from  minds  less  cultivated  ?  Here,  to 
prejudices  is  often  added  ignorance ;  to  igno¬ 
rance  folly  ;  to  folly  dishonesty  ;  to  dishones¬ 
ty  blind  and  headlong  rage  and  fory.  Who 
shall  wonder  if  these  are  unmoved  by  what 
they  have  themselves  s^ii ;  or  are  found  in¬ 
sensible  to  what  they  do  themselves,  feel  and  I 
feel,  every  day,  more  and  more  ?  Who  shall 
wonder  that  they  disregard  and  despise  and 
bate  the  still  small  voice  of  reason,  that  would 
tktn  counsel  them  to  their  good  ?  Such  men 
there  are ;  many  such  there  are !  But  all  are  not 
so.  The  great  majority  are  willing  to  hear-*- 
desirous  of  doing  right.  To  such  I  would  speak 
m  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candour.  1  appeal 
to  facts  established  and  notorious.  And  I 
to  isfrite  fn  language  destitute  of  the 


glitter  of  ornament,  or  the  paipde  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  display.  While  my  facts,  therefore,  are 
undisputed,  and  my  argument  intelligible,  a 
child  may  detc«2t  my  errors,  if  I  should,  un¬ 
luckily,  fall  into  any. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  all  parties,  that 
tbey  think  too  little,  and  feel  too  much.  Per¬ 
haps  passion  and  prejudice  decide  questions^ 
^aod  important  ones  too,  much  more  frequent- 
'  ly  than  reason.  Nature  is  prone  to  it.  And 
perhaps  the  manner,  in  which  our  political 
conflicts  are  mangled,  increase  the  natural 
tendency.  If  in  the  play  of  our  fancy,  we 
could  imagine  a  being  superior  to  ourselves, 
but  ignorant  of  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  be¬ 
holding  creatures,  in  most  respects  rational, 
called,  one  part  of  them,  republican,  the  other 
federal ;  if  he  should  see  these  judging  of  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  some  great  national 
employment,  commerce,  for  instance,  and  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  not 
by  its  intrinsic  expediency,  but  by  its  being 
called  a  republican  measure,  or  ^federal  mea¬ 
sure.  If  be  should  see  these  very  rational 
beings  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  beings 
plunged  suddenly  into  a  disastrous  and  nin- 
ous  war ;  or  upon  the  propriety  of  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  it,  however  disastrous  and  ruinous,  not 
by  closely  investigating,  whether  it  was  a  ne¬ 
cessary  and  expedient  measure  ;•  whether  it 
produced,  and  was  likely  to  produce,  most 
good  or  harm,  but  simply,  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  republican  or  federal  mea¬ 
gre.  How  would  be  be  perplexed  at  the 
spectacle !  But  as  soon  as  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  natnre  and '  existence  oT 
prejudice,  passion,  obstinacy,  mifulness,  nicked- 
ness,  and  above  all,  with  the  character  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  party  spirit,  the  mystery  would  va¬ 
nish  at  OBCC ;  tor  he  would  see  that  these  and 
not  reason,  decide.  Reason  asks  tor  facts  and 
arguments ;  prejudice,  passion,  and  the  rest,^ 
■ask  for  names,  sounds,  noise,  and  fury.  By 
these  they  are  impelled,  by  these  they  decide. 
These  are  the  agents,  whether  yon  recur 
the  massacres  of  Paris,  or  the  mob  of  Balt'* 
more';  to  the  house  of  representatives  when 
registering  a  presidential  edict,  or  to  Tamma- 
ny-HaU,  when  tbey  make  a  republican  nomi¬ 
nation* 

But  if  wc  must  have  parties,  let  us  inquire, 
to  which  of  them  we  shall  caounlt  the  desii^ 
nies  of  OUT  oooDtry  ? 
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Tbe  lime  when  men  of  sagacity  fore¬ 
told  that  oiir  present  depkjirable  condition 
would  be, the  result  of  the  miserable  schemes 
then  projected.  ■  They  insisted,  tliat  instead 
of  bettering  our  condition,  we  should  only 
make  it  worse.  What  has  been  the  conse¬ 
quence?  Who  was  right?  Who  was  wrong? 
W^hen  the  partial  non-intercourse  was  pro^ 
posed  in  180C,  and  it  was  confidently  predict¬ 
ed,  that  no  good  would  ensue  from  it,  wl.at 
said  the  administration  and  theil*  advocates, 
tn  and  out  of  congress  ?  '  Thty^  laughed  the 
prediction  to  scoru.  When  the  embargo  was 
proposed  in  lb07,  the  politicians  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  school,  assertc^d  and  proved  that  it 
would  and  must  hievitabl)^  fail.  ^Vliat  said 
democracy  ?  “  These  are  the  croak iiigs  of 
tories< — these  are  the  artifices  of  British  ad¬ 
herents — they  abandon  American  ground.” 
But  what  was  the  result?  The  embargo  did 
fail  t  and  those  who  enacted  it  wxre  obliged 
to  repeal  it.  When  the  non-intercourse  was 
proposed,  the  same  scene  and  the  same  result 
were  again  witnessed.  War  was  last  of  all 
resorted  to ;  and  the  arguments  of  those,  wiio 
deemed  it  inexpedient  aiui  inefifectual,  have 
^en  thus  far  sopported  and  verified.  Time 
ha.s  given  verdict  after  verdict  iipoii  the  great 
subjects  in  controversy :  wisdom  has  pro- 
sounced  judgment  after  judgment ;  incontro- 
%'ertible  fact  has  over  and  over  again  showm, 
wliicli  of  the  two  eontending  parties  was  right, 
and  which  wroi\g  ;  which  wise  ami  which 
foolish  !  and  yet  are  the  people  employed  in 
dlscussii>g  over  and  over  again,  the  questions. 

To  vFhicli  of  those  parties  is  it  prudent  to 
trust  the  management  of  our  affairs  ?  Shall 
we  continue  to  trust  it  with  those  who  have 
been  always  wrong,  or  prefer  those  wlio  have 
been  always  right  ?  Shall  wc  confide  in  those 
who  have  been  proved  foolish,  or  in  those  wiio 
have  been  proved  wise  ?  Shall  we  elect  those 
who  have  uniformly  dealt  in  absurdities,  or 
those  who  uniformly  possessed  the  sagacity  to 
pei'cetve,  and  the  ability  to  detect  and  ex¬ 
pose  them  ?” 

Gentle  reader,  if  we  should  be  told  of  an 
unlucky  faniily,  which  had  for  years,  employ¬ 
ed  a  self-sufficient,  self-pufTod,  quack  of  a 
doctor ;  that  this  noisy  and  strutting  quack 
bad,  from  time  to  time,  administered  to  tliem 
DOW  this  nostrum,  now  that ;  and  that  week 
after  week,  and  mouth  after  monthi  and  year 


after  year,  this  pour  family,  disappointed  ini 
every  expectation  even  of  temporary  relief, 
had  become,  during  the  whole  process,  more 
aiid  more  sickly ;  and  that,  especially  after 
every  new  'prescription^  they  suffered  more  se¬ 
verely  than  ever ;  if  we  were  told  also,  tliat 
when,  being  very  evidently  in  a  deep  decline, 
they  had,  after  suffering  in  this  way,  regular¬ 
ly  for  five  or  six  yeare,  been  advised  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  quack,  and  employ  a  regular  prac¬ 
titioner,  aitfl  that  they  had  not  only  refused  to 
do  so,  but  would  actually  storm  and  rave  most 
fiiriousljr,  ami  almost  fall  into  convulsions  on 
such  occasions,  declaring  their  advisers  to  be 
their  enemies,  what  should  we  say  ?  If  we 
should  he  told  that  at  last,  Mr.  Quack,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  poisonous  herbs  and  de-- 
leterious  simple?,  was  now  engaged  in  pouring 
half  an  apiithecary's  simp  in  upon  them,  by 
w'hich  tlie  pour  family  would  be  oldigcd  to 
mortgage  their  estate,  as  security  for  the  ex¬ 
pense,  almost  up  to  its  full  value,  aud  that 
they  yet  eonliiiued  swallowing  and  dying,  how 
mucJi  would  we  not  pity  the  misguided  suffer¬ 
ers,  who  were  the  victims  of  this  stupid  and 
terrible  infatuation !  And  aitliongh  the  unbap* 
happy  wretches  might,  w  ith  the  most  horrid 
oaths  and  imprecations,  declare  their  deter* 
mination,  to  dU  in  the  cause,  we  sJiouKl  only 
pity  them  the  more. 

If  Mungo  Park,  or  some  other  celebrated 
and  observing  traveller,  should  tell  us,  that  he 
had  visited  a  nation  in  some  remote  region, 
whose  chiefs  had  for  a  series  of  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  variety  of 
schemes,  altogether  of  a  new  sort,  all  of  which 
had  as  regularly  failed,  as  they  were  palpably 
ridiculous;  by  means  of  which,  their  people 
had  become  iu)})overished  to  such  a  degree, 
that  many  of  them  hardly  knew  where  to  seek 
for  daily  sustenance;  and  that  he  liand  seen 
these  half-starved  skeletons,  actually  worship¬ 
ping  these  chiefs  as  a  superiof  order  of  beings;, 
and  that  in  some  parts  of  this  nation,  the. 
idolatry  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  a 
party  of  them  had  most  furiously  attacked, 
and  endeavoured  to  mincer,  a  few  who  had 
talked  a  little  freely  of  the  impropriety  of 
keeping  these  chiefs  longer  in  command ;  and. 
that  one  of  them  had  actually  been  murdered, 
while  the  rcvst  escaped  merely  with  their 
lives,  after  being  most  horribly  mangled, 
butchered  and  tortipred,  and  that  the  majori^ 
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..of  the  natioD  had  justified  this  savage  barbari¬ 
ty  :  I  desire  seriously  to  koow,  what  we 
should  think  of  Mr.  Mungo  Park  ?  Shoold  we 
not  be  very  much  inclined  to  tell  him,  that 
this  story  might  do  very  well  for  Baron  Mun¬ 
chausen  to  tell,  but  was  disgraceful  to  a  man 
pretending  to  the  character  of  truth.  1  am 
sure,  I  should  be  disposed  to  tell  him  so,  if  ! 
did  not  know  that  a  case  in  all  material  re¬ 
spects  similar,  existed  io  our  country ;  and 
humbled  by  this  reflection,  1  should  tell  Mr. 
Mungo  Park,  that  no  absurdity  a  traveller 
could  relate,  was  so  gross,  as  to  Justify  an  ut¬ 
ter  disbelief  of  it. 

In  sad  and  sober  truth,  laying  out  of  view, 
all  those  political  taunts,  notions  and  preju¬ 
dices,  in  which  politicians  deal  so  much,  and 
perhaps  too  much,  we  have  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  seen,  how  much  more  powerful  infatuation 
is,  than  the  understanding ;  how  much  strong¬ 
er  party  spirit,  than  humble  reason ;  bow- 
much  more  liable  we  are  to  be  hurried  along 
by  the  Eagerness  of  expectaiioii,  than  in¬ 
structed,  by  the  salutary  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Folly  and  passion  are  roused  and  pro¬ 
pelled  by  glittering  expectation  ;  honest  wis¬ 
dom  alone  can  pmfit  by  experience.  And 
hence  it  is,  tliat  although  we  have  patiently 
endured  the  trial  of  all  the  ludicrous  experi¬ 
ments  of  our  zig-zag  administrations,  and  have 
seen  them  all  fail — and  that  shamefully  and 
despicably :  yet  upon  that  administration, 
baffled,  humbled  aiki  disgraced,  thousands  and 
thousands,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people, 
rely  to  restore  us  to  our  former  commerce, 
prosperity  and  glory.  Is  it  possible  that  hu¬ 
man  error  can  be  more  extravagant,  more  la¬ 
mentably  stupid  ? 

Be  our  cause  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
what  it  may,  just  or  unjust ;  be  the  war  expe¬ 
dient  or  ridiculous  ;  be  the  charge  of  French 
influence  upon  a  cabinet  which  has  always  pro¬ 
moted  French  views,  true  or  untrue :  dispute 
as  we  may,  about  a  variety  of  other  questions, 
admitting  something  to  be  said,  if  you  please, 
on  both  sides,  one  has  this  opinion,  another 
that.  I  speak  not  now  of  these  things,  strong 
as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  has 
mMe  my  opinion  ;  but  I  put  this  great  and 
important  question,  “  are  the  men  in  power 
PIT  TO  CONDUCT  OUR  AFFAIRS?”  And  I  say, 
TIME  and  EXPERIENCE  have  answered  that 
question,  as  explicitly  as  ever  it  can  be  an- 
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swered :  THEY  ark  unfit  1  For  of  all  their 
new-fangled,  silly  projects,  not  a  single  one 
has  produced  the  least  particle  of  good ;  all  of 
them  have  done  us  harm,  and  much  harm ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  have  received  no  benefit 
from  iht  past,  it  is  the  efiect  of  mere  party 
spirit,  it  is  stupid,  stubborn  infatuation  and 
insanity,  to  hope  any  thing  from  thejuiure.  It 
is  the  case  of  the  quack  doctor  and  his  patient 
over  again ;  it  is  exactly  the  case  of  Mungo 
Park’s  barbarians ;  it  is  perfect  demonstra¬ 
tion.  And  a  mad  man  in  politics,  the  most  ir¬ 
reclaimable  of  all  mad  mei^  would  see  and 
own  it,  if  it  were  not  that  such  a  mad  m^ 
can  never  be  convinced  that  he  is  mad. 

VVashington  City,  December  7. — This  day 
at  12  o’clock,  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  trans¬ 
mitted  the  following  message  to  both  houses  of 
congress,  by  Mr.  Coles,  his  secretary. 

Fellow  citizens  of  tlie  senate, 

and  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

In  meeting  you  at  the  present  interesting 
conjuncture,  it  would  liave  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory  if  I  could  have  communicated  a  fa¬ 
vourable  result  to  the  mission  charged  with 
negociations  tor  restoring  peace.  It  was  a 
just  expectation  from  the  respect  due  to  the 
distinguished  sovereign  who  had  invited  them 
by  his  ofler  of  mediation,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  invitation  was  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  pledge 
to  be  found  in  an  act  of  their  legislature,  fof 
the  liberality  which  their  plenipotentiaries 
would  carry  into  the  negociations,  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  by  the  British  government 
in  embracing  the  experiment  for  hastening  a 
stop  to  the  efiiision  of  blood.  A  prompt  and 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  mediation  on  that 
side,  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  it  was  of 
a  nature  not  to  submit  rights  or  pretensions 
on  either  side  to  the  decision  of  an  umpire, 
but  to  aflbrd  merely  an  opportunity,  honour-' 
able  and  desirable  to  both,  tor  discussion,  and,’ 
if  possible,  adjusting  them  for  the  interest  of 
both. 

The  British  cabinet,  either  mistaking  our 
desire  of  peace  for  a  dread  of  British  power, 
or  mislead  by  other  fallatdons  calculations, 
has  disappointed  this  reasonable  anticipation. 
No  communications  from  our  envoys  have 
reached  us,  no  information  on  the  subject  has 
been  received  from  that  source.  But  it  is 
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known  that  the  mediation  was  declined  in  the 
first  instance,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  that  a  change 
ef  disposition  in  the  British  councils  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  or  is  to  be  expected. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  nation  proud 
of  its  rights,  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  has 
no  choice  but  an  exertion  of  the  one  in  sup- 
IK)rt  of  the  other.  To  this  determination,  the 
best  encouragement  is  derived  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  bless  our  arms,  both  on  tlijp  land  and  on  the 
water. 

Whilst  proofs  have  been  continued  of  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  our  criiizers,  public  and 
private,  on  tiie  ocean,  and  a  new  trophy  gained  i 
in  the  capture  of  a  British  by  an  American 
vessel  of  war,  after  an  action  giving  celebrity 
,  to  the  name  cf  the  victorious  commander ; 
j  the  great  inland  waters,  on  which  the  enemy 
!  were  also  to  he  encountered,  have  presented 
achievements  of  our  naval  arms,  as  brilliant 
in  their  character  as  they  have  been  import¬ 
ant  in  their  consequences. 

I  On  Lake  Erie,  the  squadron  under  command 
of  Captain  Perry,  having  met  the  Britisli 
jfqiiadron,  of  superior  force,  a  sanguinary  con¬ 
flict  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  whole.  The 
I'onduct  of  that  officer,  as  adroit  as  it  was  da¬ 
ring,  and  which  was  so  well  seconded  by  his 
comrades,  justly  entitles  them  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  will 
till  an  early  page  in  its  naval  annals,  with  a 
victory  never  surpassed  in  lustre,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  in  magnitude. 

On  Lake  Ontario,  the  caution  of  the  British 
commander,  favoured  by  contingencies,  frus¬ 
trated  the  efforts  of  the  American  commander 
to  bring  on  a  decisive  action.  Captain  Chaun- 
eey  was  able,  however,  to  establish  an  ascen- 
cuncy  on  that  important  theatre  ;  and  to 
prove,  by  the  manner  in  which  be  effected 
every  thing  passible,  that  opportunities  only 
were  wanted,  for  a  more  shining  display  of  his 
own  talents,  and  of  the  gallantry  of  those 
tinder  his  command. 

The  success  on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  a 
passage  to  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  the 
officer  commanding  the  northwestern  army 
transferred  the  war  thither;  and  rapidly 
pursuing  the  hostile  troops  fleeing  with  their 
savage  associates,  forced  a  general  action, 
which  quickly  terminated  in  the  capture  of 
the  BHtlsb,  and  divpersiqn  of  the  savage  force. 


The  result  is  signally  honourable  to  Major 
General  Harrison,  by  whose  military  talents 
it  was  prepared  ;  to  Colonel  Johnson  and  his 
1  mounted  volunteers,  whose  impetuous  onset 
gave  a  decisive  blow  to  the  I'anks  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  anil  to  the  spirit  of  the  volunteer  militia, 
equally  brave  and  patriotic,  who  bore  an  in¬ 
teresting  part  in  the  scene ;  more  especially 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Kentucky  at  the 
head  of  them,  whose  heroism  signalized  in  tho 
war  which  established  the  independence  of 
his  country,  sought,  at  an  advanced  age,  a 
share  in  hardships  and  battles  for  uiaiutaining 
its  rights  and  its  safety. 

The  effect  of  these  successes  has  been  to 
rescue  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan  from  their 
oppressions,  aggravated  by  gross  infractions 
of  the  capitulation  which  subjected  them  to  a 
foreign  power ;  to  alienate  the  savages  of  nu¬ 
merous  tribes  from  the  enemy,  by  whom  they 
I  were  disappointed  and  abandoned ;  and  to  re- 
I  lieve  an  extensive  region  of  country  from  a 
merciless  warfare  which  desolated  its  fron- 
I  tiers,  and  imposed  on  its  citizens  the  mo«il 
harrasing  services. 

In  consequence  of  our  naval  superiority  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  tlie  opportunity  afforded 
by  it  for  concentrating  our  forces  by  water, 
operations  which  had  been  previously  planned, 
were  set  on  foot,  against  the  possessions  of 
the  enemv  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Such,  how- 
I  ever,  was  the  delay  produced,  in  the  first  in- 
I  stance,  by  adverse  weather  of  unusual  vio¬ 
lence  and  continuance,  and  such  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  final  movements  of  the 
army,  that  the  prospect,  at  one  time  so  fa- 
I  vourable  was  not  realized. 

The  cruelty  of  the  enemy,  in  enlisting  the 
savages  into  a  war  with  a  nation  desirous  of 
mutual  emulation  in  mitigating  its  calamities 
has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  quarter. 
Wherever  they  could  be  turned  against  ns,  no 
exertions  to  effect  it,  have  been  spared.  On 
our  southwestern  border,  the  Creek  tribes, 
who,  yielding  to  our  persevering  endeavdnrs, 
were  gradually  acquiring  more  civilized  ha¬ 
bits,  became  the  unfortunate  victims  of  se¬ 
duction.  A  war  in  that  quarter  has  been  the 
consequence,  infuriated  by  a  bloody  fanati* 
cism,  recently  propagated  among  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  crush  such  a  war  before 
it  could  spread  among  the  contiguous  tribes, 
and  before  it  could  favour  enterprises  of  the 
enemy  into  its  vicinity i  With  this  view  a 
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^forcc  was  called  ii^o  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  which,  with  the  nearest  regular  troops, 
and  other  corps  fram  the  Mississippi  terri¬ 
tory,  might  not  only  chastise  the  savages  into 
present  peace,  hut  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  their  fears. 

The  progress  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  is 
yet  known,  corresponds  with  the  martial  zeal 
with  which  it  was  espoused ;  and  the  best 
hopes  of  a  satisfactory  issue  are  authorised 
by  the  complete  success  with  which  a  w  ell 
planned  enterprise  was  executed  against  a 
body  of  hostile  savages,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  volunteer  militia  of  Tennessee,  under  the 

I 

gallant  command  of  General  Coffee  ;  and  by 
a  still  more  important  victory  over  a  larger 
body  of  them,  gained  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Major  General  Jackson ;  an  offi¬ 
cer  equally  distins;uished  for  his  patriotism 
and  his  military  talents. 

The  systematic  perseverance  of  the  enemy 
in  courting  the  aid  of  the  savages  in  all  quar¬ 
ters,  liad  the  natural  effect  of  kindling  their 
ordinaiy  propensity  to  war  into  a  passion, 
w'hich,  even  among  those  best  disposed  to¬ 
wards  the  United  States,  was  ready,  if  not 
employed  on  one  side,  to  be  turned  against 
us.  A  departure  from  our  protracted  for¬ 
bearance  to  accept  the  services  tendered  by 
them,  has  thus  been  forced  upon  us.  But,  in 
yielding  to  iU  the  retaliation  has  been  miti¬ 
gated  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  its  extent 
and  in  its  character,  stopping  far  short  of  the 
example  of  the  enemy,  who  owe  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  have  occasionally  gained  in  battle, 
chiefly  to  the  number  of  their  savage  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  and  who  have  not  controlled  them 
either  from  their  usual  practice  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  massacre  on  defenceless  inhabitants,  or 
from  scenes  of  carnage  w  ithout  a  parallel,  on 
prisoners  to  the  British  arms,  guarded  by  all 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  honourable  war. 

For  these  enormities,  the  enemy  are  equal¬ 
ly  responsible,  whether  with  the  power  to 
prevent  them,  they  want  the  will,  or  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  want  of  power,  they  still  avail 
themselves  of  such  iustniments. 

In  other  respects  the  enemy  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  threatens  consequences  most  af¬ 
flicting  to  humanity. 

A  standing  law  of  Great  Britain  naturalizes, 
^1  Is  well  knpwn,  all  alieps,.  complymg  with 


conditions  limited  to  a  shorter  period  than 
those  required  by  the  United  States :  and  na¬ 
turalized  subjects  are,  in  war,  employed  by 
her  government  in  common  with  native  sub¬ 
jects.  In  a  contiguous  British  province,  re¬ 
gulations  promulgated  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  ot*  the  war,  compel  citizens  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  being  there  under  circumstances, 
to  bear  arras  ;  whilst  of  the  native  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  who  compose  much 
of  the  population  of  the  province,  a  number 
have  actually  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  within  their  limits ;  some  of  whom  af¬ 
ter  having  done  «k),  have  become  prisoners  of 
war,  and  are  now  in  our  |)Ossession.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  commander  in  that  province,  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  the  sanction,  as  appears,  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  thought  proper  to  select  from  the 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  send  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial,  as  criminals,  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions  long  prior  to  the  state  of  war 
between  the  two  nations,  who  had  incorpora¬ 
ted  themselves  into  our  'political  society,  in 
the  modes  recognized  by  the  law,  and  the 
pr<actice  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  under  the  banners  of  their 
adopted  country,  fighting  for  its  rights  and  its 
safety. 

The  protection  due  to  these  citizens,  re¬ 
quiring  an  effectual  interposition  in  their  be¬ 
half,  alike  numlier  of  British  prisoners  of  war  * 
were  put  into  coufinment,  with  a  notification 
that  they  would  experience  whatever  violence 
might  be  committed  on  the  American  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  sent  to  Great  Britain. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  step  unadvisedly  taken  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  w'oiild  have  led  her 
government  to  reflect  on  the  inconsislencies  of 
its  conduct,  and  that  a  sympathy  with  the 
British,  if  not  with  the  American  suflerers, 
would  have  arrested  the  cruel  career  opened 
by  its  example. 

This  was  unhappily  not  the  case.  In  vio¬ 
lation  both  of  consistency  and  of  humanity, 
#Viuerican  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers,  in  double  the  number  of  the  British  sol¬ 
diers  confined  here,  were  ordered  in  close  con¬ 
finement,  with  formal  notice,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  retaliation  for  the  death  which  might  be 
inflicted  on  the  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial,  the  officers  so  confined  would 
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be  put  to  death  also.  It  was  notified  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  commanders  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fleets  and  armies  on  our  coasts,  were  in¬ 
structed,  in  the  same  event,  to  proceed  with 
a  destructive  severity  against  our  towns  and 
their  inhabitants. 

That  no  doubt  might  be  left  with  the  ene¬ 
my  of  our  adherence  to  the  retaliating  resort 
im|)osed  on  us,  a  correspondent  number  of 
British  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  in  our  hands, 
were  immediately  put  into  close  continement, 
to  abide  the  fate  of  those  confined  by  tjie 
enemy ;  and  the  British  government  has  been 
appii^i^d  of  the  determination  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  to  retaliate  any  other  proceedings 
against  us,  contrary  to  the  legitimate  modes 
of  warfare. 

It  is  as  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  meet  the  ene¬ 
my  in  this  deplorable  contest,  as  it  is  honour¬ 
able  to  them,  that  they  do  not  join  in  it  but 
under  the  most  imperious  obligations,  and 
with  the  humane  purpose  of  effectuating  a 
return  to  the  established  usages  of  war. 

The  views  of  the  French  gevernment  on 
the  subjects  which  have  been  so  long  com¬ 
mitted  to  negociation,  have  received  no  elu¬ 
cidation  since  the  close  of  your  late  session. 
The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  had  not  been  enabled,  by 
proper  opportunities,  to  press  the  objects  of 
his>mission,  as  prescribed  by  his  instructions. 

The  militia  being  always  to  be  regarded  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  defence  and  security  for 
free  states,  and  the  constitution  having  wisely 
committed  to  the  national  authority  a  use  of 
that  force,  as  the  best  provision  against  an 
unsafe  military  establishment,  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
course  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  country  having 
the  extent  and  the  exposure  of  the  United 
States,  I  recommend  to  congress  a  revision  of 
the  militia  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
more  effectually  the  services  of  all  detach¬ 
ments  called  into  the  employment  and  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  deserve  the  consideration  ol‘  con¬ 
gress  also,  whether,  among  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  militia  laws,  justice  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  regulation  under  due  precautions,  for 
defVaying  the  expense  incident  to  the  assem¬ 
bling,  as  well  as  to  the '  subsequent  move¬ 
ments  of  detachments  called  into  the  national 
eerviee. 


To  give  to  our  vessels  of  war  public  and 
private,  the  requisite  advantage  in  their 
cruises,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  they 
should  have,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
prizes,  the  use  of  the  ports  of  friendly  pow¬ 
ers.  With  this  view,  1  recommend  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  inexpediency  of  such  legal  provi¬ 
sions  as  may  supply  the  defects,  or  remove^ 
the  doubts  of  the  executive  authority  to  al¬ 
low  to  the  cruisers  of  other  powers,  at  war 
with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  such 
use  of  the  American  ports  and  markets  at 
may  correspond  with  the  privileges  allowed 
by  such  powers  to  American  cruisers. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  30tb  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury 
have  exceeded  thirty-seven  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  of  which  near  twenty-four 
millions  were  the  produce  of  loans.  After 
meeting  all  the  demands  for  the  public  service, 
there  remained  in  the  treasury  on  that  day, 
near  seven  million  of  dollars.  Under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  act  of  the  2d  of 
August  last,  for  borrowing  seven  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  that  sum  has  been  obtained 
on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  United 
States  than  those  of  the  preceding  loan  made 
during  the  present  year.  Further  sums  to  a 
considerable  amount  will  be  necessary  to  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way  during  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  from  the  increased  capital  of  the 
country,  from  the  fidelity  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  engagements  have  been  kept,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  credit  maintained,  it  may  be  expected  on 
good  grounds  that  the  necessary  pecuniary 
supplies  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  expenses  of  the  current  year  from  the 
multiplied  operations  falling  within  it,  have 
necessarily  been  extensive.  But  on  a  just 
estimate  of  the  campaign.  In  which  the  mass 
of  them  has  been  incurred,  the  cost  will  not 
be  found  disproportionate  to  the  advantages 
which  have  been  gained.  The  campaign  has 
indeed  in  its  latter  stages  in  one  quarter,  been 
less  favourable  than  was  expected,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  importance  of  our  naval  success, 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  has  been  filled 
with  incidents  highly  honourable  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  arms. 

The  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  Craney  Island, 
on  Fort  Meigs,  on  Sackett*s  Harbour,  and  oo 
Sandusky,  have  been  vigorously  and  success¬ 
fully  repulsed ;  nor  have  they  in  any  cas^ 
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Ibrceeded  oo  either  frontier,  excepting  when 
directed  against  the  peaceable  dwellings  of 
individuals,  or  villages  unprepared  or  unde¬ 
fended. 

On  the  other  hand  the  movements  of  the 
American  army  have  been  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  York,  and  of  forts  George,  Erie, 
ind  Malden ;  by  the  recovery  of  Detroit 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  war  in  tlie 
west ;  and  by  the  occupancy  or  command  of 
a  large  portion  of  Upper  Canada.  Battles 
have  also  been  fought  on  the  borders  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which,  though  not  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  entire  objects,  reflect  honour  on  the 
discipline  and  prowess  of  our  soldiery,  the 
best  auguries  of  eventual  victory.  In  the  same 
scale  are  to  be  placed  the  late  successes  in 
the  south,  over  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
which  had  become  one  of  the  most  hostile 
also,  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  commu¬ 
nication  without  expressing  a  thankfulness,  in 
which  al4  ouglit  to  unite  for  the  numerous 
blessings  with  which  our  beloved  country  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  favoured,  for  the  abundance 
which  overspreads  our  land,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  health  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  internal  tranquility,  and  the 
stability  of  our  free  institutions ;  and  above  all 
for  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  every  man's  conscience  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it. 

t 

And  although  among  our  blessings  we  can¬ 
not  number  an  exemption  from  the  evils  of 
war ;  yet  these  will  never  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  evils,  by  the  friends  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  Our  country 
has  before  preferred  tliem  to  the  degrading 
condition  which  was  the  alternative,  when  the 
sword  was  drawn  in  the  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  our  national  independence ;  and  none 
who  contemplate  the  magnitude,  and  feel  the 
value  of  that  glorious  event,  will  shrink  from 
a  stniggle  to  maintain  the  high  and  happy 
ground  on  which  it  placed  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

With  all  good  citizens,  the  justice  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  resisting  wrongs  and  usurpations  no 
longer  to  be  borne,  will  sufficiently  outweigh 
the  privations  and  sacrifices,  inseperable  from 

state  of  war.  But  it  is  a  reflection,  more¬ 
over,  ijjecutiarly  consoling,  that  whilst  wars 
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are  generally  aggravated  by  their  hanefhl 
fects  on  the  internal  improvements  and  per¬ 
manent  prosperity  of  the  nation  engaged  io 
them,  such  is  the  favoured  situation  of  the  ' 
United  States,  that  the  calamities  of  the  con¬ 
test  into  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
enter,  are  mitigated  by  improvements  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  the  contest  itself  is  the 
source. 

If  the  war  has  increased  the  interrupt  ions 
of  our  commerce,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
clierished  and  multiplied  our  manufactures, 
so  as  to  make  us  independent  of  all  other 
countries  for  the  more  essential  branches,  for' 
which  we  ought  to  be  dependent  on  none,  and 
has  even  rapidly  given  them  an  extent  which 
will  create  additional  staples  in  our  iliture  in¬ 
tercourse  with  foreign  markets. 

If  much  treasure  has  been  expended,  no  in¬ 
considerable  portion  of  it  has  bsen  applied 
to  objects  durable  in  their  value,  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  permanent  safety. 

If  the  war  has  exposed  us  to  increased 
spoliations  on  the  ocean,  and  to  predatory  in¬ 
cursions  on  the  land,  it  has  developed  the  na¬ 
tional  means  of  retaliating  the  former,  and 
for  providing  protection  against  the  latter ; 
demonstrating  to  all,  that  every  blow  aimed 
at  our  maritime  independence  is  an  impulse 
accelerating  the  growth  of  our  maritime  pow¬ 
er. 

By  diflusing  through  the  mass  of  the  nation 
the  elements  of  military  discipline  and  in*- 
struction,  by  augmenting  and  distributing 
warlike  pieparations,  applicable  to  future 
use,  by  evincing  the  zeal  and  valour  with 
which  they  Will  be  employed,  and  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  with  which  every  necessary  burden 
will  be  borne ;  a  greater  respect  for  our  rights 
and  a  longer  duration  of  our  future  peace  are 
promised,  than  could  be  expected  without 
these  proofs  of  the  national  character  and  re¬ 
sources. 

The  war  has  proved,  moreover,  that  our  free 
government,  though  slow  in  its  early  movcj- 
ments,  acquires  in  its  progress  a  force  propor- 
tion(;d  to  its  freedom  and  safety  of  all  and 
of  each,  is  strengthened  by  every  occasion 
that  puts  it  to  the  test. 

In  fine,  the  war,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is 
illiffitrating  the  capacity  and  the  destiny  of 
the  U.  States  to  be  a  great,  a  flourishing,  ax^d  a 
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powerful  nation ;  wortliy  of  the  friendship 
which  it  is  disposed  to  cultivate  with  all 
others ;  and  authorized  by  its  own  example, 
to  require  from  all  an  observance  of  the  laws 
of  justice  and  reciprocity.  Beyond  these 
Cheir  claims  have  never  extended ;  and«  in 
contending  for  these,  we  behold  a  subject  for 
our  congzatulation,  in  the  daily  testimonies  of 
cncreasing  harmony  throughout  the  nation, 
and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust  in  the  smiles 
of  heaven  in  so  righteous  a  cause. 

JAMES  M.VDISON. 
Wmkington  CUy,  Dec,  7, 1813. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  late  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain  is  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. — 
What  a  picture  is  it  of  Mr.  Madison  and 
his  administration,  as  far  as  it  goes  !  What 
a  perfect  picture  will  it  be,  when  that  ad¬ 
ministration  shall  have  closed  it  ruinous 


Career ! 


EXTRACT. 


The  late  Mr.  Perceval  was  unquestionably 
tlie  most  mischievous  of  all  the  bad  ministers 
who,  for  these  thirty  years  past,  have  been  j 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  this  country ; 
and  the  political  years  of  his  life  were  steadi¬ 
ly  employed  in  bringing  this  eir^j'lre  to  the 
briidc  of  ruin. 

As  a  minister  of  finance,  he  was  profuse, 

and  deficient  in  vigour  :  he  was  always  afraid 

• 

to  look  at  the  full  expenditure  of  the  country, 
to  state  the  evil  to  parliament,  or  to  provide 
for  it  honestly  and  speedily.  For  the  two  or 
three  first  years  of  his  ministry,  he  was  too 
insecure  in  bis  situation,  to  be  just  to  the 
country  hi  this  particular.  His  object  was  to 
keep  bis  place ;  and  it  was  kept  by  false  pic¬ 
tures  of  prosperity,  and  by  budgets  of  pallia¬ 
tives  and  momentary  expedients.  ^Vhen  he 

became  more  firm  in  bis  administration,  the 
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mischief  had  become  too  great  to  be  told,  or 
even  contemplated  with  a  view  to  correction. 
Though  warned  by  bis  friends  of  the  evil  be 


was  bringing  upon  the  country,  he  persevered 
and  left  the  finances,  at  his  death,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  scandalous  dilapidation. 

As  a  general  minister,  Mr.  Perceval  in¬ 
flicted  all  the  evils  upon  a  country  whic  h  can 
result  from  the  combined  effects  of  boldness, 
ignorance  and  tenacity.  Of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  principles  of  law,  civil  policy,  or  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  he  knew  very  little ;  and  rather 
piqued  himself  indeed  upon  despising  them. 
He  seemed  to  suppose,  that  rectitude  of  in¬ 
tention  was  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  sclf^ 
confidence ;  and  therefore  feared  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  he  meant  well.  As  lie  was  swift  to 
conceive,  and  fearless  to  execute,  so  also  was 
he  slow  to  retract ;  and  great  part  of  liis  time 
was  employed,  and  his  talent  displayed,  in  de¬ 
fending  tlie  lamentable  consequences  of  Ids 
measures ;  measures,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
political  w  isdom  ;  so  rash  and  so  Ificonside- 
rate,  that  they  were  abolished  by  acclama¬ 
tion  of  friend  and  i*oe,  the  moment  after  his 
decease. 

With  these  faults  as  a  politician,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  some  excellencies.  lie  was  a 
very  acute  debater  ;  watchful  of  every 
fair  advantage  against  his  op[K)neiit ;  and  a 
udge  of  all  those  topics  wliicli  may  be  press¬ 
ed,  and  those  prejudices  which  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  in  a  popular  assembly.  His  tem¬ 
per  was  good  ;  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
spirit,  or  manners  of  a  gentleman.  With  a 
high  contempt  for  his  rashness  and  ignorance, 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  pushed  his  little  skiff*  among 
!  the  precipices,  rocks,  and  cataracts  ;  deter¬ 
mined  to  efifcct  some  narrow  and  mistaken 
purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
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